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La philosophie de Fichte: ses rapports avec la conscience con- 

temporaine. Par Xavier Leon. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1902. — pp. 

xvii, 524. 

A new book on Fichte, embodying the results of a ten years' study 
and giving an exposition which is at once discriminating and sym- 
pathetic, may surely hope for a hearty welcome from all students of 
modern philosophy. The chief task attempted in the volume before 
us, is that of exposition. The author makes no reference, in his dis- 
cussion, to Fichte's life and character (the subject of a future volume), 
to his influence upon the age in which he lived, or to the influence of 
this age upon him. Nor does he attempt to give us an exhaustive 
study of the sources of Fichte's philosophy. One chapter traces the 
development of the epistemological problem from Descartes to Fichte, 
and there are frequent references to Kant ; but it is evident that the 
author's main concern is with the Fichtean doctrine itself. And in 
dealing with this doctrine his purpose is to give an exposition rather 
than a criticism. His effort has been "to comprehend, to think 
again . . . the thought of Fichte," ratherthan "to judge " (p. 506). 
This purpose has been, on the whole, admirably fulfilled. However 
greatly one may differ from M. Leon in certain matters of interpreta- 
tion, one cannot fail to recognize his power of clear exposition, his 
sympathetic attitude, and his penetrating judgment. 

The preface to the book is written by M. Boutroux. The volume 
is divided into four books and has, as an appendix, an elaborate 
chronological table of the events of Fichte's life. Book I, dealing 
with "The Spirit and Principles of the System," discusses Fichte's 
method, the three principles of the Wissenschaftslehre, and intellectual 
intuition. Book II is devoted to the theoretical philosophy ; the first 
three chapters give an admirable exposition of the Grundlage der ge- 
sammten Wissenschaftslehre, and the fourth chapter discusses " The 
Problem of Cognition from Descartes to Fichte. ' ' Book III, which 
deals with the practical philosophy, has chapters on Fichte's theories 
of rights, morality, and religion, and a discussion of " The Moral 
Problem in Kant and Fichte. ' ' Book IV, which is an exposition of 
the second form of Fichte's doctrine, contains an introductory 
chapter, and in addition chapters on " The World of Experience " and 
"The World of the Supra-Sensible." The conclusion discusses 
"The Relation of Fichte's Philosophy to Contemporary Thought." 
The vexed question of the relation between the earlier and the 
later forms of Fichte's doctrine will naturally receive consideration in 
any detailed study of his system. M. Leon is one of those who be- 
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lieve that there is no essential difference between the two periods, but 
only a difference in the terminology and in the mode of exposition 
(P- 53)- 1° tne earlier writings, Fichte employs the ascending 
order of exposition, by which we rise from the world to God. 
The various stages of the ascent are exhibited in the theoretical phi- 
losophy, the practical philosophy (including the theory of rights, the 
theory of morals, and the philosophy of religion), and the doctrine of 
love or blessedness. In the second form of the philosophy, which was 
left in an incomplete state at Fichte's death, his purpose is to show us 
the reverse order, " to descend from God to the world, or rather to 
consider the world . . . from the point of view of the God ' ' who is 
realized in it (p. 413). This difference in mode of exposition, 
united with the fact that in the second mode the various stages are 
not clearly differentiated, has led to the belief in a radical change of 
doctrine on Fichte's part. Really, however, we have one doctrine, 
with two different modes of expression. 

This interpretation, it seems to me, fails to meet the difficulty which 
many students of Fichte find, when they try to understand the relation 
between the two periods of his philosophy. The difficulty is that in 
the first period Fichte seems to regard the absolute Ego as the supreme 
principle, whereas in the Darstellung der Wissenschaftslehre (1801) 
and in the works written subsequently to it, the Absolute appears as a 
principle above and beyond the absolute Ego. M. Leon maintains, 
however, that the doctrine of the Darstellung is identical with that 
of the Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre. In particular, we 
have in the two works the same conception of the relation between 
the ultimate principle and the world of conscious individuals. This 
relation is not immediate, but is made possible by a middle term. M. 
Leon usually speaks of this mediating principle as the ' Word ' or as 
' formal reflection ' ; but it is evidently identical with the ' absolute 
knowing ' of the Darstellung. By means of this middle term Fichte 
avoids the error of Spinozism, the error of attempting to derive the 
relative directly from the Absolute. The Absolute Being, in its per- 
fect unity, is utterly opposed to the multiplicity of the particular, and 
hence cannot differentiate itself into the particular. But the Word, 
which is the form of the Absolute, since it consists " in the possibility 
of reflecting upon itself indefinitely, " is seen to contain "the form of 
infinite divisibility " (p. 48). This pure form of the Absolute, whose 
only reality is the reality of a representation, is thus the ground of exis- 
tence of the world. ' ' Fichte has never professed to deduce the world 
of our cognition and action from the Absolute itself. ' ' The Absolute 
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" is not, and cannot be, the principle of the existence of consciousness ; 
it is only the ground of its possibility " (pp. 51, f. ). 

This interpretation gives the clue to the nature of the three prin- 
ciples, which are described in the first part of the Grundlage. The 
first of these principles, unconditioned in both form and content, is 
the Absolute. The second principle, conditioned in content but not in 
form, is the Word, or formal reflection. In calling it unconditioned 
in form, Fichte means to say that it is an act of freedom ; " logically, 
it can be or not be " (p. 48); " the existence of consciousness is an 
absolute beginning " (p. 42). But its content is conditioned; if 
formal reflection exists, it must be a reflection of the Absolute. The 
Absolute, however, cannot be " the immediate object of reflection " ; 
it is "for reflection simply an ideal, pursued through an infinite num- 
ber of determinations " (p. 49). In order that this infinite progress 
may be possible, reflection must be capable of infinite division ; and 
the possibility of this infinite division is expressed in the third prin- 
ciple, which thus mediates between the first and second principles. 

Thus, according to our author, the conception of the ultimate prin- 
ciple which we find in the Grundlage is identical with that which 
appears in the Darstellung. This is, of course, a point upon which 
students of Fichte are likely to disagree. Neither of the works in 
question is easy to interpret, and it must be confessed that the obscur- 
ity of many passages affords ground for more than one opinion. On 
the whole, however, it seems to me that there is not sufficient evi- 
dence for M. Leon's identification of the first principle of the Grund- 
lage with the Absolute, and the second principle with the absolute 
knowing, of the Darstellung. Certainly there is much in the descrip- 
tion of absolute knowing which suggests that it should be identified 
with the first, rather than with the second, principle. Absolute 
knowing, Fichte tells us (S. W., II, p. 20) "is absolutely what it is 
[absolute content] and absolutely because it is " [absolute form] . 
"All our actual knowing," he says again (op. at., p. 14), "is a 
knowing of something. ' ' But absolute knowing is ' ' neither a knowing 
of something nor a knowing of nothing. ... It is not even a know- 
ing of itself; for it is not a knowing of, at all." Do not these words 
of Fichte suggest the Ego of the first Grundsatz, to which a Non-Ego 
is not yet opposed, and which, therefore, has not come to conscious- 
ness of itself? And if, remembering Fichte's injunction to his inter- 
preters, " Worte Worte sein zu lassen," we appeal to the spirit of 
the Grundlage, shall we not again find reason to doubt the identity 
of its doctrine with that of the later writings ? Certainly the relation 
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between the Infinite and the finite seems much closer in the Grund- 
lage than in the Darstellung. In like manner, the conception of God 
which appears in the treatise Ueber den Grund unseres Glaubens an 
eine gottliche Weltregiemng is that of an immanent principle, as dis- 
tinguished from the more nearly transcendent God of the second 
period. I should hesitate, therefore, to make so complete an identi- 
fication of the earlier and later doctrines as M. Leon does. On the 
other hand, it is quite true that there are some indications, even in the 
Grundlage, of a tendency to conceive the ultimate principle rather 
abstractly, and one may regard the later writings as representing a 
fuller development of this tendency. Moreover, a detailed study of 
the works of the second period reveals occasional traces of a disposi- 
tion on Fichte's part to modify somewhat his assertions of the dispar- 
ity of the Absolute and the individual. Hence we may recognize im- 
portant differences of emphasis between the two periods and yet refuse 
to accept the theory of a radical change of doctrine. 

One of the important features of M. Leon's book is its theory 
of the relation between Fichte and Kant. In spirit and principle, 
the two systems are the same ; their difference is chiefly one of method. 
Kant's is the method of discovery, of analytic regress; Fichte's, the 
method of genesis, of synthetic construction. Kant's analysis is the 
necessary condition of Fichte's synthesis; and Fichte's doctrine is, on 
the whole, as he himself claims, only a new exposition of the Kantian 
theory. The fundamental principle is the same in the two systems — 
the activity of freedom. It is true that Kant never speaks of a single 
principle which forms the basis of his philosophy ; and it is true also 
that the reconciliation of the theoretical and the practical which the 
Critique of Judgment offers, is only a concept. Nevertheless, " the gen- 
erative idea of the system, which breathes through the diverse forms of 
the three Critiques, is always the idea of the autonomy of reason " (p. 
35). For both Kant and Fichte the Absolute is an act. Again, Fichte's 
theory, like Kant's, is a transcendental idealism, which asserts " at the 
same time the phenomenality and the objectivity of the world " (p. 
56). It is true that Fichte surmounts the dualism of sensibility and 
understanding which Kant regards as irreducible. But he agrees with 
Kant in recognizing another dualism, the dualism of the absolute 
principle and its pure form. The central thought of Kant is that 
" the pure intelligible, by reason of the essential heterogeneity existing 
between it and the world of sense, cannot be a producer of being, 
can be active in the world only in a purely formal way " ( p. 5 7 ) . This 
is precisely the doctrine which Fichte asserts. The Absolute in its 
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pure unity cannot be the creative principle of the multiplicity of the 
sensible world. We need, therefore, a middle term between the Abso- 
lute and the world ; this term is the pure form of knowing. And 
when we have recognized this great point of resemblance between 
Kant and Fichte, we see that still another follows from it. Since 
the world of thought and action proceeds only from the representation 
of the Absolute, and since this representation is necessarily exterior to 
the Absolute, it follows that ultimate Beingis in accessible to hu- 
man thought. Thus Fichte virtually recognizes the thing-in-itself 
and affirms with Kant that we can know nothing of the absolute na- 
ture of things. Yet for Fichte, as for Kant, this remote Absolute is 
the infinite goal which consciousness must ever strive to attain. 

This interpretation seems to minimize the differences between Kant 
and Fichte in a way that will not be acceptable to all readers. In the 
first place, the author underestimates the importance of the dualism 
which he himself recognizes in Kant's system, underestimates the im- 
portance of the fact that the principle of teleology in the Critique of 
Judgment has only a regulative value. In the second place, we should 
not forget that, in spite of all that he says about the inaccessibility of 
the ultimate principle, Fichte seems nevertheless to know much more 
about it than Kant does. God is indeed, for Fichte, the ideal of 
reason ; but in the second period, at least, he is more than this. And 
finally we may venture to repeat the comment which M. Boutroux 
makes in the Preface, namely, that Kant himself expressly repudiated 
the claim of the Wissenschaftslehre to be regarded as an exposition of 
the critical philosophy. 

In his discussion of the ethical theories of Kant and Fichte, M. 
Leon finds considerable differences between the two philosophers. 
Fichte' s theory of knowledge is a development of the Kantian doc- 
trine, but in his ethics the theory of Kant is so profoundly modified 
that we may well regard the practical philosophy of Fichte as an 
original achievement. Whereas Kant makes his theory of rights de- 
pendent upon his ethics, Fichte maintains that right is prior to mor- 
ality — the necessary presupposition of the moral life. It follows, 
that for Fichte the ethical end must be social. Here again we have 
an advance upon the Kantian doctrine. True, we find the germ of 
Fichte's conception in Kant's ' Kingdom of Ends '; still, when we re- 
member that according to Kant the essence of moral action is to be 
found solely in the good will, we see that for him morality is pri- 
marily individual. Again, Kant regards the Ought, the demand that 
freedom shall be realized in the world, as irreducible. Fichte gives 
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us a deduction of it by showing the relation between nature and free- 
dom, by showing that the world lends itself to the realization of the 
moral ideal. Here, too, we may say that the germs of Fichte's theory 
are found in Kant : the Critique of Practical Reason postulates the 
harmony of nature and freedom, and the Critique of Judgment permits 
us to conceive it. But it remains for Fichte to give objective value to 
what is, for Kant, a mere conception. 

In the philosophy of Fichte, right and morality constitute two stages 
in the realization of the ideal of reason ; the third stage in the progress 
is the philosophy of religion. Here again we see that Fichte makes 
an advance upon the doctrine of his master. With Kant, religion 
serves only as " a corollary of morality," postulates the existence of 
that which the Ought needs. In Fichte's doctrine, however, the Ought 
requires no such completion. To suggest that virtue needs any re- 
ward is to "destroy the very essence of morality" (pp. 368 f. ). 
Religion is a theoretical, rather than a moral postulate. "The cate- 
gorical imperative . . . entirely satisfies our moral consciousness, but 
it still leaves our intellect unsatisfied. For we are not merely ... a 
freedom which realizes itself; we are an activity which reflects upon 
itself. . . . Now our intellect, reflecting upon morality, goes beyond 
it and compels us to posit, outside it, a new realm, which is just what 
we mean by the realm of religion. Thus religion is ... a need, 
not of our morality . . . but of our reflection ; for Fichte it is not a 
belief; it is a cognition " (p. 369). 

What is posited, is the ideal order which morality is ever striving to 
realize. But religion conceives this ideal order, not merely as realiz- 
ing itself, but also as an expression of the Absolute in the world. And, 
while this conception does not permit us to regard God as substance, 
there is nothing to prevent our attributing spirituality and freedom to 
him. This fact, and the further fact that Fichte does not identify 
morality and religion, should be a sufficient answer to the charge of 
atheism. 

It is evident that Fichte's conception of religion is animated by 
a very different spirit from that which pervades Kant's theory. 
Whereas Kant is led, by the insufficiency of his conception of morality, 
to postulate the existence of a personal God, in Fichte's doctrine the 
relation of morality to religion is such that there is no need of a 
' supra-natural ' Deity. And with regard to another problem, that of 
immortality, Fichte has again the advantage. M. Leon tries to 
connect Kant's postulate of immortality with his conception of the 
Summum Bonum as the complete {consummatum) good. I am not 
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sure that I have fully understood his meaning, but it seems to be this. 
The complete good, as a union of happiness and virtue, establishes a 
harmony between the two natures of man — sensibility and reason. 
This dual nature of man is the basis of his individuality. If he pur- 
sued virtue as his sole end, he would be striving for a goal, the attain- 
ment of which would mean the destruction of his dual nature and thus 
of his individuality. Thus, ' ' what Kant professes to guarantee by this 
alliance of virtue and happiness [in the complete good] is the per- 
manence, the immortality, of the individual." Fichte, however, re- 
fusing to believe that virtue needs any recompense of happiness, holds 
that we should not make of individuality an end in itself. Hence 
the problem of personal immortality has no place in his practical 
philosophy. 

This difference between Kant and Fichte upon the question of 
immortality might have been explained by the author (without regard 
to the complete good) merely by a reference to his own distinction 
between the individual nature of Kant's morality and the social nature 
of Fichte's. This would have been a simpler procedure, and, at the 
same time, it would have been more in harmony with Kant's own state- 
ments, which connect the postulate of immortality with the highest 
(supremutn) good, rather than with the complete good. It may be, 
however, that I have failed to understand M. Leon's meaning. 

The philosophy of religion finds its completion in Fichte's doctrine 
of love or blessedness. The Word, the principle of existence of the 
world, is, in a sense, opposed to the Absolute, since, as representa- 
tion, it is outside the Absolute. Hence, so long as we remain at the 
theoretical point of view, we cannot stand in any direct relation to 
the Absolute. It is only by renouncing our individuality, by making 
a complete self-surrender, that we can become one with God. Thus, 
in the supreme act of love to God, we overcome the final dualism, 
the dualism of the Absolute and its representation. And thus the 
doctrine of love is "the triumph of the system, the return to its abso- 
lutely absolute principle " (p. 402). 

In his concluding chapter, the author discusses the aspects of Fichte's 
philosophy which appeal especially to our own age. What he is con- 
sidering here is the relation of Fichte's doctrine, not to the prevailing 
philosophical theories, but to the moral and religious ideals of all 
thoughtful men. Throughout the chapter he contrasts the concep- 
tions of Fichte and contemporary thought with those of Kant and the 
Christian Church. Some of the doctrines and modes of thought 
which he attributes to the Church seem, however, to be characteristic 
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of mediaeval Christianity, rather than of the early Church or the 
Church of to-day. 

Fichte's theory of rights is opposed to Christian morality in three 
respects : its moral ideal is social rather than individual ; it rejects the 
ascetic view which looks upon the body as the enemy of the spirit ; 
and it makes justice a necessary condition of the realization of the 
moral ideal. On the last point Kant agrees with Fichte ; but on the 
first two he must be counted on the side of traditional morality. Mod- 
ern thought, however, agrees with Fichte on all three points. In 
his ethical theories Fichte has again the support of our modern 
thought, but is in opposition to the teaching of the Church and to 
the doctrine of Kant. His deduction of the Ought, which for Kant 
is irreducible, is a protest "against the blind Ought" of traditional 
morality. Again, since he believes in the possibility of moral prog- 
ress in this life, he sees no need of postulating individual immortality. 
And, thirdly, his conception of charity is new. Christianity regards 
self-sacrifice as service to God rather than to the race ; Fichte, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the social nature of charity. Finally, his re- 
ligious doctrine appeals to us no less strongly than his theories of 
right and morality. He distinguishes religion from the dogmas of the 
creeds ; he establishes the true relation between it and morality ; and 
he shows that the object of religion is not a transcendent being, " but 
the idea of a spiritual kingdom immanent in the world " (p. 494). 
Thus his theories of rights, ethics, and religion commend themselves 
to the thought of our time ; and we find in them a philosophy which 
is able in a remarkable degree to satisfy ' ' the demands of the reason 
and the aspirations of the heart" (p. 508). 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Social Institutions, In their Origin, Growth, and Interconnection, 
Psychologically Treated. By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis, 
Sigma Publishing Co., 1901. — pp. 615. 

As Hegel calls his metaphysics logic, because he identifies being 
with thought, so Dr. Snider considers social philosophy a psychologi- 
cal study, because society is the development of a psychical process — 
'the psychosis,' as he calls it, which moves through and organizes 
the institutional world. It is, however, a dialectical, rather than an 
empirical, psychology which determines his conception of social insti- 
tutions. He avoids the name ' Sociology ' for his subject, because that 
name suggests the treatment of the subject characteristic of Comte, 



